6                            Eighteenth-Century England
This extinction of the older society was what made it
possible for Britain in the next hundred years to become the
workshop of the world. There were now no feudal lords to be
conciliated or cajoled by the rising employing class. Land-
owners, bankers and employers, each with their own type of
property to support them, made their political bargaining and
conducted their trading without any semi-baronial powers,
with private jurisdictions and infeodated supporters, camped
threateningly in the countryside.
A similar release was secured in France only by an explosion
of far greater violence, which left the country exhausted, and
in Germany it was not wholly secured at all.
To defeat the great chieftains, and to pass laws declaring
their power at an end, was not enough. This, or something
like it, had been done before, and the clans had survived. The
country itself had to be changed. The reason for the survival
of the clans had been that their moors, crofts and mosses were
impassable to troops and to trade. Footpaths and pony-tracks
carried all the trade the Highlanders needed, and favoured
their method of fighting. What made their defeat, this time,
irremediable, were the roads which were constructed after
Culloden.
A beginning had been made by General Wade after the
rising of 1715, but too little had been done to make any serious
impression. The roads now made were linked together with
the others in the popular mind, and indifferently referred to as
"General Wade's military roads", although he was by-no
means responsible for most of them and was indeed dead
before they were all completed. The estimates of the ground
covered also vary enormously, from 800 miles to 1,500. But
the route of the most important roads when completed is not
disputed. One rose from the Lowlands at the head of Loch
Lomond, in the west, passed the moor of Rannoch on the
right, came down to the sea through Glencoe, turned sharp
right and ran straight along the Great Glen (Glen More) of
Scotland, where the Caledonian Canal now runs, and ended
near Inverness, having cut the Highlands into two pieces.
Another, leaving this road at Fort Augustus in the Great
Glen, struck southwards again over the wildest and most